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THANK YOU — Father Mark Tennien, M.C. Warren Hull, and the 3g 
Yuen family, Catholic Chinese refugees, give an Oriental sign 
of thanks for money for Hong Kong refugees won on a TV show. 











This account takes you behind 
the scenes and lets you see the 
feelings of a Maryknoller as he 
leaves home and parents to go to 
his post in a foreign land. Read- 
ers will spot the author’s name 
immediately. His articies in the 
past drew a great deal of fan 
mail. Father McMonigal died 
suddenly and unexpectedly ear- 
lier this year, still in his thirties. 
Among his effects we found this 
intimate recollection. 
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BY RICHARD McMONIGAL, M.M. 


® at Lone last I was on my way to 
my first mission assignment. The 
gently rolling landscape of the Mid- 
west slid by the window, the wheels 
clacked out the rhythm of the Largo 
of Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
‘Goin’ Home.” I was leaving the 
home of my birth, but home for a 
missioner is always that country to 
which his superiors assign him. A 
multitude of thoughts raced through 
my mind. 

I reached in my coat pocket for 
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paper and pencil to make a note of 
something, and my hand met a 
strange object. I felt it wonderingly. 
It was oval in shape, rough in tex- 
ture, strange to the touch. Puz- 
zled, I pulled 
it out. I looked 
at it in amaze- 
ment—then 
quickly shoved 
it’ back into 
my pocket and 
looked around 
cautiously to 
see if anyone 
had seen it. I was acutely em- 
barrassed. It was a woman’s ear- 
ring! 

“‘How in heaven’s name did that 
get in my pocket?” I asked myself. 

I pulled it out again, carefully 
this time, cupping it in my hand se 
that none of my fellow passengers 
could see it. I stared at it for a 
minute and then recognition came. 
It was one of a pair that my mother 
had been wearing a half hour before 
when I said good-by to her. I fin- 
gered it lovingly and it brought 
back a flood of memories. 

The last month at home had gone 
by busily. All the last-minute 
shopping; saying good-by to friends 
and relatives, priest friends and 
classmates. Everything was gaiety 
and laughter and no one mentioned 
“that day” but it was always in the 
back of our minds. Finally it 
arrived as we knew it must, my last 
day at home. I celebrated Mass in 
my parish church for the last time, 
and said good-by to people I had 
known for many years. 
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It’s Easy! 
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Around noon my married sisters 
and brothers began to arrive with 
the small army of nieces and neph- 
ews. There was much laughter and 
gentle kidding. We finally sat 
down to dinner 
as we had done 
many times at 
Christmas and 
Easter. Our 
Grace before 
Meals was fer- 
vent and heart- 
felt as we looked 
around at the 
smiling faces and the abundance 
that America makes possible. 
Finally, I looked at my watch and 
knew that it couldn’t be avoided any 
longer. It was time to leave. With 
a mumbled, “I’d better close my 
bags,” I got up and entered the 
house, glancing around at the quiet 
warm comfort to imprint it forever 
in my mind. I began the final pack- 
ing and soon beside me were the 
strong firm hands of .my father, 
helping me. Tears were streaming 
down his face. Helplessly I put my 
arm on his shoulders and tried to 
reassure him. It hit me hard. Good 
old Dad who had always been 
strong. He had weathered setbacks 
and sorrow without quailing. He 
had weathered the dark days of the 
depression — finding himself with- 
out a job and with a large, growing 
family to support — without giving 
up. Somehow he had always found 
the money to pay for my lengthy 
education. I can remember him 
calling me on cold winter mornings 
so that I would be on time to serve 
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the six o’clock Mass in the church. 
On days when there were blizzards 
he left a warm house to drive me 
to church. 

And even now he was not thinking 
about himself but about me. All he 
could say was: ““Don’t worry about 
us. We'll get along.” I knew what 
he meant. He was referring to the 
wordless fears I had at seeing my 
parents growing old without the 
financial security that raising a big 
family makes impossible. He wanted 
to make sure I did not go away 
worrying about them. But worry I 
would. I knew that much of their 
financial insecurity was due to the 
sacrifices they made to educate me. 

Then I heard another sound. My 
mother was at my side, sobbing 
quietly. There was nothing to say, 
only to take her in my arms and 
reassure her that she will see me 
again. She said from the midst of 
her tears, “‘It has been a wonderful 
month and we will remember it all 
our lives!’ She had seen her sons 
go off to war and spent the long 
sleepless nights that every mother 
spends when her family is scattered. 
Once again she was saying good-by 
and only the providence of God 
could say if she would see me again. 


Hee Deeply moved, without words I 
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busied myself with the final packing. 
I carried the bags out to the car 
and put them in. I turned around 
— this was the moment I had been 
dreading. The laughter and kidding 
were stilled. There was only silence. 
»1 began saying good-by to nieces 
and nephews. They shook my hand 
solemnly and gave off carefully 
tthearsed speeches. The younger 
ones planted moist kisses, knowing 
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only that this was some important 
occasion. I said good-by to brothers 
and sisters. Some I had married 
in the parish church. I had bap- 
tized their children. 

Finally there is no one left, no 
further cause for delay. I walked 
to the car determined not to look 
back because I knew any further 
words would only upset mother and 
father more. I was almost to the 
car when I heard a sound. In spite 
of myself I turned around. Mother 
was standing there, looking years 
older, her body racked with dry 
sobs, tears streaming down her face. 
I went back, took her in my arms. 
Somehow, one of her earrings had 
loosened and had slipped down into 
my coat pocket, neither of us realiz- 
ing it. I finally tore myself away 
and the ride to the station was one 
full of memories and emotion. 

A half hour later, I was holding 
that little earring in my hand. It 
did not seem possible that such a 
tiny thing of metal and stone could 
bring back so many and such strong 
memories. I hope mother did not 
spend too much time looking for it, 
because I never told her I had it. 

On the missions when I come 
across it in my drawer I stop to say 
a prayer for them and hope that they 
are as happy and cheerful as their 
letters sound. If there is any sacri- 
fice in mission life it is not on our 
part but only on the part of our 
parents who have said good-by to us 
through their tears, some of them 
knowing they will never see their 
sons again. May the Blessed Mother, 
who too knew this pain of separa- 
tion, guard and love them and help 
them get to heaven. as 
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in the Andes 


What’s a century more or less 


to a Bolivian hillbilly? 


BY JOHN J. HIGGINS, M.M. 


® “WHEN is the United States going 
to stop bombing Mexico?” an 
ancient of Condebamba, Bolivia, 
asked me recently. 

I was so surprised that I answered: 
“Soon.” I had a feeling that it 
would be utterly futile to explain 
to this man that many years have 
passed since warlike incidents dis- 
turbed the relations of the two 
nations. In a country village like 
Condebamba, life is a closed affair, 
not to be shared easily with out- 
siders. Any change in Condebamba 
is likely to have radical results. 

I wish that I could help you 
imagine what an Indian village on 
the slopes of one of the mountain 
ranges of the Andes is like. All 
the houses are of adobe bricks. All 
the Indian people are farmers: 
young and old, men and women, 


Father Higgins and two catechists 
plan a mountain battle for souls. 


PHOTOS BY C. F. BURNS, M.M. 









even invalids have their share in 
planting and harvesting, irrigating 
the fields, tending the livestock, 
selling the produce and weaving. 
You must know how important 
these things are to these people to 
appreciate what has happened in 
one village of Quechua Indians in 
the Cochabamba valley of Bolivia. 

Condebamba is the name of the 
village and is just one of hundreds 
like it in the valley. Here the 
farmers are as removed from the 
interests and events of the world as 
could be imagined. The valley is 
a little world in itself. 

It was in this area that God’s 
providence and the generosity of an 
American family made the Church 
rise up. A large new chapel became 
a tangible force for what is true 
and good. Before that Sunday Mass 
was celebrated in the field where 
it now stands. Even while the 
foundations were being laid, while 
walls were going up, Mass was cele- 
brated. For five years no Sunday 
or Holy Day has passed without 
having Christ made present so that 
the Condebambans could offer with 
Him the Sacrifice of Calvary to 
God the Father. 

The two and a half acres that 
were given to the Church had been 
a corn field. In one corner grew a 
clump of eucalyptus trees. Near the 
road grew several terebinth under 
which little Indian boys played 
marbles. In the center of the field 
was a giant prickly pear cactus. 

Then came load after load of 
stone, brought from the slopes of 
the mountain range to the north. 
A hundred thousand bricks were 
piled near the clump of eucalyptus. 
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A small pond for water was d 
where the cactus had been. 
adobe hut was built to hold toolsiiem 
Trees were cut to provide staging 
The plans were carried out bie 
thirty workers from the area. Therggee 
were stonecutters, bricklayers, carga 
penters and laborers under theeeun 
direction of a foreman who k 
how to follow plans drawn by 
architect. Condebamba had n 
known such activity before. Such 
change in the tenor of Condebam 
brought people from miles aroungimme 
to observe and to deliver opinion§= J 
on what was being done. For mgs 
the most interesting sights were thagte 
workers as they carried out th 
plans of the church. All inst 
tions for them had to be transla 
from Spanish into Quechua. 
Many modern devices for con 
struction were adapted to ancien 
and primitive methods. While tht 
construction was going on, an engi 
neer from Massachusetts came tq life 
observe. He went away thoroughly wa 
disgusted. All his suggestions mej Wa 
with the polite but firm, “That'y ad 
not the way it’s done here.” the 
Finally the roof was on and thq Qu 
tower was finished. This altogethey pla 
changed theskyline of Condebambq 
Village. S10} 
Greater still was the change in P! 
the people of Condebamba. Thy ‘'r 


annual mission was crowded, ree » 
in past years. Many a sturdy farme! 

came to Mass at five-thirty A.M kn 
each day. On Wednesday market chi 
day of that week came. I felt sur¢ ‘ 


that the women folk would go t 


. the city, setting out early, leaving PF 


only men, children and elders « | 
attend Mass. But the women stayed! 
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Each night tired farmers trooped 
in to watch lantern slides on the 
life of Christ while an explanation 
was given. They remained after- 
wards to say the rosary. Nor did the 
adults tolerate any foolishness from 
the children, which was unusual; 
Quechua Indians generally ignore 
playful and noisy children. 

On Saturday morning, confes- 
sions started at seven o’clock; two 
priests heard all day until a quar- 
ter to ten in the evening. After 
the sermon and rosary the perdon 
was held. About a thousand people 
knelt down on the grass outside the 
church in two lines facing each 
other — the men on one side and 
the women on the other. Strict 
precedence was kept so the oldest 
members of the community were 
at the heads of the lines. 
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A fence would keep animals out but water is scarce and the Padre generous. 


All present recited the Act of 
Contrition in loud voices. Then 
children went on their knees to 
embrace each adult and beg pardon 
for all offenses during the year. Next 
husbands went on their knees to 
ask pardon of their wives, and wives 
of their husbands. Neighbors went 
to neighbors in the same way. So 
ended quarrels over stray chickens 
that had disappeared; fights over 
the right to water coming down 
irrigation ditches. As is the custom 
among these people harsh words 
and frictions of daily living will 
never be referred to again after the 
perdon. It was near midnight when 
the people started for home. 

On Sunday morning at eight, the 
chapel held more than a thousand 
Indians. Everyone joined in the 
first procession to be held in Conde- 
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Little Miss Condebamba enjoys the 
powdered milk Fr. Higgins gave her. 
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any men for Communion is a happy sight for a missioner in Latin America. 


bamba. The unmarried men went 
fore the priest, and one of them 
ied the heavy crucifix that is 
Pysed at Mass. This crucifix is a 
fomemade wooden affair and the 
gure of Christ has Indian features. 
¢ members of the farmers’ union 
ccompanied the priest and crucifix. 
Along the way, a Quechua hymn 
sung. It told of the life and won- 
ers of Our Lord; everyone in the 
focession sang the refrain between 
h stanza. However, the women 
md children at the end of the pro- 
ssion frequently started the refrain 
Dearly or too late and this made 
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the procession seem as good as any 
that are held in the big city. 

The number of Communions was 
a real treat to me. I could see the 
real joy that came to the faces of 
these people that day. Those happy, 
smiling faces seem to foretell a 
new age for the Church in Conde- 
bamba. Perhaps in the mercy of 
God there will come out of these 
beginnings and changes a wonder- 
ful generation of Condebambans — 
one that will yield priests and Sis- 
ters who will help lead all Bolivia 
back to the knowledge and love 
of God. a8 
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@ iT was midday as I stood in the 
cool shade of a pastel-colored house 
on the island of Cozumel. Framed 
in the viewfinder of my graphic 
camera was the lovely little church 
that Maryknoll maintains there. 
From the church the voice of the 
priest floated gently on the warm 
trade wind, to where I stood. Serv- 
ices were going on, and young men 
wandered in and out the open doors. 
As I finished photographing the 
church, I recalled history. Here, 
on this very site I was recording, 
the great conquistador, Hernando 
Cortes [early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury] had Mass said for his men as 
they embarked on the greatest 
adventure of their lives: the con- 
quest of Mexico. 
Now new conquistadors, some of 
the finest missioners the world has 
ever known, are again setting out. 
The same trade winds, the same blue 
sky, and the same mysterious main- 
land await the men of Maryknoll. 
Cozumel is a charming Caribbean 
island that lies about twenty miles 
off the east coast of the Yucatan 
peninsula of Mexico. Although it 
is of good size — about twenty- 
five miles long — it boasts of only 
one town. Thatis called San Miguel; 
although it may be the only town 
on Cozumel, it is one of the clean- 
est in all Mexico. 
Generally speaking, the people 
are hard-working fishermen and 
trades-people. But Cozumel is 
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THE PALM CURTAIN 


A traveler’s-eye view of 


Maryknoll’s work on Cozumel 


BY MATILDA METCALF 


famous throughout the territory 
for its fine pineapples; coconuts, 
also, are a sizable industry. Rumor 
has it that some people engage in 
smuggling. San Miguel is a free port. 

Miles of primitive beaches and 
rocky shoreline encircle the island. 
Inland, small lakes form beautiful 
blue pools where the visitor may 
swim in indolent luxury amid beau- 
tifully colored, tropical fish. The 
sparkling offshore water and the 
reefs abound with marine life. For 
beauty, Cozumel compares favor- 
ably with any Mediterranean island. 

But the men of Maryknoll have 
little time for the beauty of Cozu- 
mel. In addition to the island popu- 
lation, the resident priest has all the 
mainland people from Chetumal to 
Isla Mujeres to care for. The coast 
of Yucatan is peopled with descend- 
ants of the ancient Maya Indian 
tribes. It is a lonely coast, but 
each fine beach or cove is a home 
for an individual family. 

Travel in these coastal waters is 
by boat. Generally speaking, the 
waters are easily navigable; but 
during the fall of the year, any- 
thing can happen, for this is the 
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spawning ground of hurricanes. 
Here ‘‘Hazel,”’ “Betty,” and their 
many raging sisters whirled and 
swept their way into existence. For 
untold centuries, hurricanes have 
attacked these coasts before sweep- 
ing on and up to our own shores. 

{n the past few years, hurricanes 
have done more hurt than usual to 
the people of the mainland and of 
Cozumel. But the people are a 
surdy, enduring lot; rebuilding 
and continuing from where they 
left off is more or less a way of life 
with them. 

Every beautiful cove into which 
the Maryknoller can prod the nose 
of his craft has prospective cus- 
tomers for kindness and faith. At 
the head of most of these inlets 
isa huge turtle pen, built of stones 
to keep the catches confined. Huge 
turtles up to four feet long are 
the extra’ money crop of every 
family. Nearby one finds the palm- 
thatched hut and the corn-and- 
bean patch. These staples, plus fish 
taken from the sea, give the people 
their subsistence. 

Their mode of life today is the 
same as that of their ancestors when 
Cortes sailed along these shores. 
Near many of the settlements are 
ancient Maya temples situated on 
high points. They are peculiar struc- 
tures of stone. Many have but one 
doorway, so low that only a small 
child can enter without stooping. 
Along the beaches — truly some 


) of the finest anywhere — are coco- 


nut farms where nuts are gathered 
and dried, and their meat is sacked 
for transport to the outside world. 
At one such farm, we found a 
gtoup of eighteen people living in 
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VIS y? 


Father John McGuire, of Mayfield, 
Pa., says Mass on Cozumel Island. 


two huts. Some of the children had 
never seen a white person, except 
for the Maryknoller. One little child 
in the group was covered with a 
skin eruption that might have been 
anything. A simple salve or a shot 
of penicillin is like a miracle from 
heaven, for the death rate among 
the children of these lonely coasts 
is high. The nearest doctor is on 
Cozumel, but the Maryknoller is 
always on call. 

Whether cycling over Cozumel’s 
trails, or sailing over the waters 
of the Caribbean, the Maryknoller 
is the only new thing in the lives 
of these people of Yucatan. The 
pale-yellow church shines out like 
a bright beacon, for kindness, peni- 
cillin, and faith can penetrate even 
the “Palm Curtain.” 3 @ 
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the Americans 
Bombed Kobe 


EY FRANCIS McCULKEN, S.M. 


A vignette from history with an added personal recollection. 


@ THE RISING sun cut through the 
cloud banks on that cheery morn- 
ing of April 11, 1942, bathing the 
Japanese mainland in its bright 
glow. People went about their daily 
chores in satisfaction and security. 
Ships in Kobe’s crowded harbor 
loaded and unloaded mountains of 
war material. The national radio 
blared about how wonderful it was 
to live in victorious Japan. 

From their little school near 
Father Fage’s Sacred Heart 
Church, two Marianist Brothers, 
yet to be interned, stepped out 
shortly after noon, to do some 
shopping down on Temple Street. 
They were Brothers John Gashy 
and Ferdinand Sauer. While in a 
book store, they suddenly heard a 
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commotion outside. Hurrying into 
the street, they saw people pointing 
upwards and craning their necks. 
‘*One of those captured 
American planes taken in the 
Philippines,’’ surmised Brother 
Ferdinand, as he watched the star- 
adorned, twin-motored, B-25 roar 
two thousand feet overhead, 
towards the harbor installations. 
‘‘WHOOM! WHOOOM! 
WHOOOOM!”’ Theexploding 
bombs echoed across the downtown 
area. Quick spouts of black smoke 


ascended with each crash. The } 


Marianists rushed out into the pan- 
demonium that reigned. 
‘Is it a practice session?” 
Brother John asked a policeman. 
“No, the real thing. Go! Go!” 
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shouted the excited gendarme. 

The Brothers were in an unen- 
viable position. They were eight 
blocks from the safety of their 
school. They finally reached it. At 
the door, they were greeted by 
Brother Louis Koehl, who told 
them to hurry up to the back porch 
of the school to see the fires and 
the billowing smoke arising from 
the shipyards. Just then Japanese 
planes roared over in V-formation. 
Kobe’s part in the American- 
morale raid on the Japanese main- 
land was now history. 

The rest is well known. Out at 
sea, the American aircraft carrier, 
Hornet, loaded with Army bombers, 
had slipped into Japanese waters. 
Plane crews had been briefed on a 
three-pronged strike at the Japa- 
nese mainland. Most were tohit mil- 
itary and industrial targets in the 
Tokyo area; the middle prong had 
Nagoya pin-pointed; the other was 
to bend off to the scuthwest and 
attack Kobe. The strike had been 
well planned. America was still 
reeling from the sickening blow 
struck at Pearl Harbor. The 
Doolittle raid was the “‘shot in the 
arm” needed to boost morale. 

Most of the raiding planes made 
safe landings in Manchuria or Free 
China. Eleven crew members, how- 
ever, fell into Japanese hands and 
were imprisoned near Shanghai. 
Three of those unfortunates were 
executed on the charge of machine- 
gunning civilians in the Tokyo area. 
The Doolittle raid was but a pre- 
lude for what was to come. It was 
ashadow of daily and nightly visits 
of hundreds of bomb-laden B-29’s 
— attacks that destroyed the war 
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potential of the Japanese empire. 

The Japanese coined a name for 
those big bombers. “Mr. B’ was 
what they called them. One night 
in 1944, the four-motored giants 
of the sky selected Kobe as their 
target. Destruction rained down 
from above. The area in which 
stood the Sacred Heart Church 
went up in flame. 

Father Fage, the old French mis- 
sioner who had welcomed so many 
American priests'and Brothers as 
they arrived in Japan, rushed into 
the sanctuary to save the Sacred 
Species. The only evidences of his 
having been there were a melted 
watch and the heel of a shoe, found 
later among the embers on the 
charred altar steps. 

Father Fage did not die alone, 
that night. With him were his cou- 
rageous sexton and the man’s pious 
wife. This couple were a Mr. and 
Mrs. Furuya. They had a son a 
priest. 

Today the Maryknoll missioners 
at work in Kyoto, Japan, are under 
this sen — Bishop Paul Furuya. 
Life is full of strange coincidences. 
Some of the American missioners 
under Bishop Furuya’s direction 
were pilots in World War II. It is 
part of God’s mysterious providence 
that lives cross and touch. BB 





The author of this article is an 
old friend of Maryknollers who 
worked in the Orient. At present 
he is teaching at Cleveland Latin 
School, in Ohio. Brother Ferdinand, 
who was in Robe the day the 
American bombs fell, is at the 
Marianist motherhouse in Ohio. 
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‘ ‘ 
Chiantla’s Father Daniel J. McLeod 
keeps busy recording fiesta baptisms. 


HARVEST 


GUATEMALA needs more priests 
than any other country in Latin 
America save Honduras. For many 
oo the mountain Indians 

ve been left on their own as far 
Aa religion was concerned. Now 
¥ thirty Maryknollers ride the moun- 
lain trails preaching God. Bs 


‘or many years this pulpit was empty. 
Now Father Francis Garvey preaches. 





















THE PEOPLE is 


@ THE mountain - folk are mostly jae 
Indians although there are some Foe 
Ladinos (whites, mestizos or Indians ee 
who have given up the way of their 
ancestors). The woman (left) is ag 
Ladino. Each Guatemalan village 
has its own costume. The men 
(above) are from Todos Santos 
Wearing red, white and blue, the 
are called ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s boys.” § 
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Cuilco Indian boys learn an ancient yet new story from Father John F. Fay. 
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In Malacantancito, Father Garvey leads Ladino youngsters in the rosary. 





eer Father Joseph Halpin 
' gives a greeting — 
®' a pat on her head. 















Even the Stones 


The sufferings of thousands of homeless lepers can’t be ignored. 


@ JOE LEPER is at it again. Joe 
Leper is the way Father Joseph 
Sweeney signs the letters he writes 
to old friends. 

Back in the early thirties this 
Connecticut priest found a group of 
abandoned lepers living in a ceme- 
tery in South China. He turned 
that cemetery into a spick-and-span 
leprosarium, one where kindness 
and faith thrived. He ministered to 
his lepers for twenty-one years. He 
would be there still, had it not 
been for the Reds. They took over 
his leprosarium and threw him out 
of China. 

On his way back to America 
Father Joe paid a visit to Sister 
Mary Suzanne, the Marist Sister 
who developed a leper vaccine, the 
most successful remedy to date for 
the dread disease. This visit cli- 
maxed for Father Joe decades of 
studying everything he could get 
his hands on that would show him 
how to help his lepers. 

It wasn’t long before Father Joe 
received another assignment. 
Korea’s 109,000 lepers were scat- 
tered here and there throughout 
South Korea, living in the worst 
possible conditions. Little if any- 
thing in an organized way was 
being done to relieve their misery. 
. Father Joe was assigned to do 
something about that. 
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He got help from friends, an 
ambulance and a truck. Maryknoll 
assigned two veteran missioners to 
work with him: Father Steve Han- 
non and myself, both of whom had 
worked in Korea for years prior to 
World War II. He had the new and 
effective remedy against leprosy. 
Two doctors agreed to help, Doc- 
tors Bagalawis and Whang. Father 
Joe forged these elements into the 
Catholic Leper Service of Korea. 

What does the Catholic Leper 
Service of Korea do? It answers 
calls from missioners all over South 
Korea, calls like the one that came 
in a letter from Maryknoll’s Father 
Hugh Craig. He wrote: “Come 
and heal my lepers; they live under 
a bridge.” 

When that letter reached Father 
Joe, winter had South Korea in its 
grip; the ice was two inches thick 
on the rivers. The personnel of the 
Catholic Leper Service of Korea 
started north from Pusan to answer 
Father Craig’s call. Thanks to 
NCWC the truck was loaded with 
five tons of rice and beans. 

They didn’t get to Father Craig’s 
lepers right away. 

Stops along the way included 
visits to eight leprosaria in the Pusan 
area, where lepers needed food and 
medicine. On the way north we 
administered injections at two leper 
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settlements near Taigu. In one set- 
tlement on the way north we were 
due to pick up a leper girl. We meant 
to take her to a hospital where 
she could regain enough strength 
to enable the doctors to amputate 
her ulcerous hand and foot. 

Mary was the sick girl’s name. 
She lived with other lepers under 
a bridge. Long thin pieces of lum- 
ber lay in two or three piles on the 
sand below the bridge. Three or 
four lepers were off to one side, 
chatting. They gave us directions 
to the sick “room.” 

“How is Mary?” we asked. “‘Has 
she been baptized?” 

We didn’t find Mary. The poor 
girl had passed away a week before 
we got there. Her frail body, bear-_ 
ing the strong leper odor, had been 
laid in a grave on a hillside. 

Sixteen lepers lived under that 
bridge. They slept on straw mats 
laid on damp ground. The crude 
shelters let in the cruel northwest 
wind. Is it any wonder that Mary 
died? We did what we could for the 
surviving lepers and then had to 
get moving again. 

We had a mountain to cross 
before getting to Father Elegins’ 
place. We had promised to help his 
lepers too. In the best of weather 
the road over this mountain is pre- 
carious. But it was snowing when 
we started out; the flakes kept get- 
ting bigger and thicker. Our truck 
went into a ditch at one point. 
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Luckily it was on the side of the 
road where there was real estate 
and not just thin air. 

On the road we met some lepers 
who had heard by the grapevine 
that we were in the neighborhood, 
giving medicine. We gave them 
injections of the precious vaccine. 

Finally we got to Father Elegins’ 
place. Only two lepers were at 
the priest’s house; we treated them. 
As we chatted with Father, some- 
one came in to say: ‘‘More are 
here now.” 

We went over to the church hall, 
where in the icy cold, 30 lepers 
were waiting. Dr. Whang gave the 
injections this time. Lepers in this 
section have no fixed abode; these 
thirty had come in from scattered 
huts and caves and bridges among 
the hills to get injections and receive 
some rice and beans. 

Do you ask why lepers must live 
under bridges and in caves in the 
dead of winter? It’s because from 
ancient times terror has grown in 
the hearts of Koreans at the very 
sight of a leper. 

I’ve heard a Korean parent 
restraining a child with the warn- 
ing, “Don’t do that or a leper will 
eat you!” 

In that cold church hall, I felt 
like telling all Korea that the 
stones themselves would speak to 
the fathers and mothers of lepers: 
“Why do you drive your leper sons 
and daughters from the doors? 
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5 
Kv Glen Ellyn, Illinois, boys 
are trained to become mission- 
ers. As Maryknoll priests, they 
will represent you in Asia, Africa 


and Latin America. 





We now have 250 young Ameri- 
cans in training to be missioners. 
Purchasing a BRICK for our 
seminary wall, or perhaps sev- 
eral BRICKS, will help us to 
accommodate 175 more boys 
who are clamoring to get in. 








The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 

([] I would like to send $..... 
each month for more bricks. Please 
send me a monthly reminder. 

(] I enclose $..... for bricks. 
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Could you not at least prepare a 
place apart for the lepers to sleep 
and eat? You relatives of a leper, 
you his friends, why will you not 
lift a hand to assist him? In fear 
and hatred you push him out into 
the blackness, where he must take 
his place with the wild beasts of 
forest and field. 

“Even the stone mountain has 
more heart than you. The moun- 
tain says ‘come to me, dear lepers. 
Come to my holes, my caverns, 
my caves, my woods. And rest.’ 
The very stones under the bridges 
say, ‘woe to you parents who for- 


sake your leper child. Woe to you. 


his relatives and friends, who call 
the police to drive lepers away from 
your village when they come to 
beg a little food.’ 

“The day may come when you 
will bear the marks of the leper; 
weak eyes, missing lashes, missing 
nose, missing fingers and _ toes, 
mouth turned back hampering 
speech and smiles. For you loved 
not the least of God’s friends.” 

But I could not say any of this 
out loud. As we packed up and 
prepared to go on to help Father 
Craig’s lepers, I remembered that 
it took Christ by His powerful 
example to teach men to be kind 
to lepers. It was Christ who inspired 
dedicated men and women, down 
through the ages, to care lovingly 
for lepers. A great number of 
Koreans know little or nothing 
about Christ and His compassion 
for down-and-outers. Caring for 
lepers as Christ would in our place 
is a powerful mission message. 

That’s why Leper Joe is at it 
again. a8 
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Seventy-one Years in the Sun 


@ PETER CHAN is seventy-one years old. This bearded patriarch was 
born on a boat, has spent his whole life on one, and yet has never 
traveled more than twenty miles from Hong Kong. Peter and his wife 
(who is sixty-nine) earn their living by fishing. Each has a ten-foot, 
small junk. . 

Because the boats are so small, neither Peter nor his wife can go 
out very far. Five pounds of fish is a good day's catch. The day before 
I visited them, they had gone out at six in the morning and had come 
back at noon. The total catch was ninety cents’ worth of fish, from 
which they had to deduct fifteen cents for bait. Peter's unrealizable 
ambition is to own a bigger boat. — Marcus Mak 








What's Our Responsibility 


in a Million Murders a Year? 








Do our immigration policies need revision? “Yes!” says 
George P. Carlin, a writer who has made a long study of 
demography. Mr. Carlin graduated from Canterbury 
Preparatory School and Amherst College. He also 
studied in Europe. He served as a Naval officer in World 
War II and the Korean War, has worked on metro- 
politan newspapers, and has written articles for both 
Catholic and secular publications. 








Q You have studied and written a 
great deal on demography, Mr. Carlin. 
Will you explain this term? 

A Demography is simply the 
study of the objective facts about 
population. It is a subject that 
demands Catholic attention. 

Q In what way? 

A Few know the facts and the 
importance of demography to the 
missions. Those who concern them- 
selves with demography are gen- 
erally those with an axe to grind. 
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They are Malthusians who believe 
in birth control, which in Japan has 
led to abortions as the solution for 
population problems. So far they 
have had a clean sweep of it. Both 
India and Japan, from the impetus 
of Westerners, have legalized Mal- 
thusian methods. India, under both 
the recently completed “Five Year 
Plan”’ and its new one, has devoted 
large sums to a government-backed 
birth control program. 

Q At its request you recently sub- 
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mitted testimony to the Senate committee 
studying immigration. What was your 
basic point? 

A That the United States immi- 
gration policy, though generous, 
is now in its quota part, funda- 
mentally unrealistic. 

Q What do you mean by unrealistic? 

A That the major quotas, from 
1924 until now, have been given to 
countries that do not need them, 
and have not, and evidence shows, 
can not, fill them. The three high- 
est quotas under our law are granted 
to Great Britain, Ireland and Ger- 
many. These three get about 109,000 
of the 154,657 quota admissions. 
Yet, Great Britain has used only an 
average of 15.2 per cent of her 
quota annually since 1931. In the 
same period, Ireland used an aver- 
age of 13.8 per cent. Germany has 
used her quota, but there is evidence 
now that Germany no longer needs 
the high quota. 

Q The impression is generally con- 
veyed in immigration discussions that 
the United States is the only large 
country of European-stock people 
accepting immigrants. Would you com- 
ment on that? 

A Australia and Canada are vast, 
under-populated countries which 
are not only accepting, but strenu- 
ously seeking immigrants. Both 
compete for the British immigrant, 


and secondly for the continental” 


European immigrant. Australia bars 
Asiatics; Canada admits only a 
trickle of Asiatics. Both seek Euro- 
pean-stock immigrants only. 
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Q How does the science of demog- 
raphy fit into all this? 

A Demography is basic in deter- 
mining whether another country has 
a need to send emigrants, and 
whether the country on the other 
end needs immigrants. The evi- 
dence, based both on demography 
and on the statistics of the actual 
use of the American quotas, shows 
that European nations do not need 
emigration outlets and further that 
they have great immigration oppor- 
tunities which they can not numeri- 
cally fill in Canada, Australia, South 
America and Africa; these immigra- 
tion opportunities, it should be 
noted are limited to Europeans only. 

Q Well, this is an unusual analysis. 
What do you think has caused the 
impression generally current in America 
that Europe needs emigration outlets? 

A Representative Walter has con- 
tended that every immigration pro- 
posal submitted has been a vehicle 
for expressing the pressure of dif- 
ferent pressure groups. I agree with 
this criticism. It seems to me 
that the day has come in the 
United States when immigration 
should no longer be a football, 
tossed about by those trying for 
votes wiih different minorities, and 
yielding - to European - pressure 
groups and others. At this time, when 
the United States has 170,000,000 
people, compared to 9,500,000 in 
Australia and 16,000,000 in Can- 
ada, immigration should be the 
subject of serious and dispassionate 
and objective study. 
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Q Can you say something about 
European birth rates and emigration 
needs? 

A Yes, Father. One way demog- 
raphers determine whether a coun- 
try’s population is holding its own 
is by the net reproduction rate, the 
ratio of the total of this generation 
to that of the next provided fer- 
tility and mortality rates remain 
constant; if the ratio is less than 
one, the population is not reproducing 
itself. Here are some ratios for 
some European countries: In Den- 
mark the net reproduction rates 
decreased from 1.463 in 1885 to 
.0g! in 1933; in France, from 
0.979 in 1896 to 0.82 in 1933; in 
Germany, from 1.448 in 1885 to .70 
in 1933; in Sweden, from 1.454 in 
1871 to 0.960 in 1940. 

Q You mentioned that Australia and 
Canada were seeking immigrants since 
the end of the war. How successful 
have they been? 

A Both have taken more than 
1,000,000 immigrants since the end 
of the war. As to their composition, 
in 1955 Canada admitted about one 
hundred thousand, of which out of 
every hundred admissions, 30 were 
British, 20 were Italian, 18 were 
German, ten were from the U.S., 
and seven were Dutch. These fig- 
ures are impressive, but they are 
less impressive when measured 
against the very low immigration 
into Canada and Australia from 
1900 to World War II, and when 
two other factors are considered. 
First, Australia’s net immigration 
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is lower than the total immigra- 
tion would indicate. For example, 
in 1946, Australia had a net emi- 
gration— more persons leaving 
Australia, mostly for the U.S., than 
immigrants entering, and there was 
a net emigration for many pre- 
World War II years. Secondly, in 
the case of Canada, there is a 
tremendous leakage of both Cana- 
dian citizens and new immigrants 
across the border to the United 
States. This is an actual loss to the 
Canadian population and a gain 
to the United States. 

Q You mentioned the Malthusian 
demographers. What has their influ- 
ence been, and what can be done 
about this? 

A I would say bluntly the small 
minority of Malthusians have done 
a far better job of undermining 
Asia than the Communists. I think 
that anyone who has read and stud- 
ied over a considerable period the 
bulletins and releases of the four or 
five private demographic groups in 
the United States will come to the 
conclusion that they are using 
demography as a thin veneer to 
conceal birth control propaganda. 
This small minority is associated 
with the small minority of planned 
parenthooders. To give a concrete 
criticism, they devote continued 
attention to heavily populated areas 
and to “‘scare’’ mathematics, while 
at the same time they do not men- 
tion the fact that many areas are 
under-populated, many countries 
are seriously concerned with declin- 
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ing populations and are trying to 
increase population by immigration 
and by encouraging large families. 

Q Much has been written by the 
Malthusians about ‘‘population prob- 
lems.’ How would you define a ““popu- 
lation problem’? 

A I’m glad that you asked that, 
Father, as there has been a lot of 
sensational type writing about pop- 
ulation problems, and it’s time for 
some calm thinking. Basically a 
population problem might be 
defined as: the apparent or real 
inability of a country at a given 
time and under given conditions to 
economically support or sustain its 
population, or to support an 
increase in population. Putting it 
down to its simplest level, a man 
who did not have enough to eat to 
continue life, would have a popula- 
tion problem of one; if the man had 
a wife and a child, he would have 
a population problem of three. 

Q Have there been population prob- 
lems in the past? 

A There have been population 
problems in the past, and in the 
West. Europe’s population roughly 
doubled in the 18th century. By the 
end of that century pauper laws 
were enacted, poor houses were 
built, and governments were con- 
cerned about too much population, 
even as at the beginning of that cen- 
tury they were concerned about too 
little population. The introduction 
of the potato at the end of the 18th 
century saved the day as the potato 
became to the poor of Europe what 
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rice is and has been to the poor of | 
Asia. Then the population of | 
Europe doubled again the 1gthcen- | 
tury, only to taper off in this one. | 

Q Mr. Carlin, you stated that 
you do not believe European coun- 
tries today have a serious need for | 
emigration outlets to the United States. 
What country then do you think has | 
the greatest need for emigration outlets? — 

A Father, I do not believe there 
is any question about the answer: 
Japan has the most pressing need. | 
To demographers, Japan represents | 
a unique case of over-population. 

Q Can you give us the facts? 

A Japan has 90,000,000 people | 
crowded into four tiny islands equal | 
in area to our single state of Mon- | 
tana. These islands are largely 
mountainous and farmland is at a | 
premium. Japan has virtually no | 
natural resources, virtually no pos- | 
sessions, and few emigration outlets. | 

Q Couldn't some of the problems | 
of Japan be solved by more intensive 
development? 

A It seems to me that Japan has | 
done, very roughly speaking, about | 
everything possible to develop what | 
she has. Let us take three areas: 
agriculture, industry and fishing. | 
In agriculture, the Japanese, | 
according to United Nations fig- | 
ures, get the highest yield per acre | 
of rice of any nation in the Far | 
East. Japan is the most highly indus- | 
trialized nation in Asia. In fishing, 
again according to UN figures, | 
Japan leads the rest of the world, 
including the United States, Great 
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Britain and Norway, in the annual 
catch of fish. There are small areas 
of Japan where some specialists 
believe there is room for improve- 
ment, such as the greater develop- 
ment of the northern-most island 
of Hokkaido. But one could not 
say the Japanese, on the basis of 
their record in agriculture, fishing 
and farming, have been sitting 
around idly, waiting for someone 
to help them. 

Q Isn't Fapan’s problem the same 
as those of India and China? And 
how can emigration ever mean any- 
thing to them, as no country could 
absorb tremendous waves of emigrants 
from Japan, China and India? 

A Thatis a tremendously impor- 
tant question. It is certainly one 
reason for the hesitancy on the 
part of European-stock countries to 
admit Asiatics. It is absolutely 
important here, that a basic dis- 
tinction be made. To lump together 
Japan, India, China and Korea 
would be like lumping together 
Monaco, the United States, Den- 
mark and Brazil. The first are all in 
the East; the second all in the West. 
Beyond that, they differ so much 
historically, geographically, eco- 
nomically, and in terms of size and 
population, as to make any lumping 
absurd. India and China have enor- 
mous populations, but they have 
enough land. India has been called 
one of the world’s richest domains, 
far more valuable than either Can- 
ada or Australia. India has 
probably the world’s largest iron 
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ore resources, still largely un- 
tapped. It has great rivers for 
electrical power. In its figures 
submitted to the United Nations, 
it lists vast amounts of unused 
land that could be cultivated. 
Q Most people associate India with 
famines and starvations. How can you 
explain this? 
A India’s low economic level is 
due to many factors — cultural, 
religious and historical. 
Q You made a distinction between 
Japan and India and China. 
A Yes, Father. I believe the 
distinction is crucial. Japan’s solu- 
tion today is primarily external. 
Within Japan, the Japanese have 
done about everything possible to 
develop the relatively little they 
have. Emigration alone remains as 
a valid part of the solution for 
Japan. In India and China, on 
the contrary, the solution is not 
external but ‘internal. And_ both 
countries know it. The Indians, 
under the Five-Year Plans, are 
making all-out efforts for internal 
development, erecting dams, build- 
ing industry, developing farming. 
No Indian seriously believes or 
thinks of emigration as part of 
India’s solution. The United States 
‘in actual practice also recognizes 
that India’s solution is internal by 
giving aid for projects within India 
such as dam construction, machin- 
ery and so on. China, under Com- 
munist methods, is also concentrat- 
ing on internal development. 

Q What is being done for Japan? 
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A There appears to be a gen- 
eral external indifference toward 
Japan’s problem. Our quota admits 
only 185 a year. President Eisen- 
hower has stated the basic dis- 
equilibrium between Japan’s pop- 
ulation and land in two addresses, 
and again in a press conference. 

Q And within the country? 

A Despair over lack of emigra- 
tion outlets, brought about by the 
Eugenics Protection Law. 

Q What has the result been? 

A Abortions have climbed to 
over a million a year. Abortions 
last year almost exactly equalled 
the number of live births. The 
mass murder has brought about 
the sharpest birth-rate decline of 
any nation in modern history. 
The unfortunate part is that the 
United States is not without respon- 
sibility in this matter. 

Q Will you explain that? 

A The laws legalizing abortions 
were passed in 1948 during the 
Allied Occupation. The Eugenics 
law was passed by the Japanese 
Diet, but two facts must be con- 
sidered: (1) The Japanese were told 
by a small minority of Western 
Malthusian demographers and 
economists attached to the Occu- 
pation as advisors, that Japan must 
“curb population by artificial 
means.” Conversely, no other 
answer by the European-stock 
nations was offered them. (2) Nega- 
tively, representatives of the United 
States who headed this Occupa- 
tion could have stopped the initial 
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passage of the law many years ago. 

Q Supposing the United States did 
admit more Japanese. Would that 
solve their entire problem? 

A No, the non-Malthusian solu- 
tion lies in many areas, including 
trade, the end of communism in 
the Pacific (so that Japan could 
resume normal trading with China), 
and so on. But our example would 
restore hope in Japan and also 
eliminate the arguments of certain 
European-stock countries which 
have said to the United States 
in the past, ‘“‘Why should we admit 
Japanese when you don’t?” 

Q And what are the implications 
if we don’t help? 

A The implications in part are 
that Japan may be so weakened 
that it may not be able to defend 
itself against aggression from either 
Russia, just a few miles away, or 
China. The abortions and birth 
control have completely disrupted 
life in Japan, weakening it psycho- 
logically, tearing apart the social 
fabric and the basic unit, the family. 
The abortions have almost halved 
a generation which someday might 
be called upon to defend Japan 
against communism. Further, 
Japan, due to the Occupation, is 
a show-case for America. What is 
and has been happening in Japan 
regarding something basic to any 
nation — births, life itself — has 
not been lost on Asian nations, 
and has won the free world no 
friends. Asians measure our words 
against our actions. ae 
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My People 
Need Me 


BY RICHARD L. CLIFFORD, M.M. 


A nine-year-old boy with a dream is a hard one to keep down. 


@1 WONDER if you know what it 
means to live here in Peru, where 
life is humdrum and hard: a life 
of people tending sheep on the 
mountainside who daily greet the 
rising sun. The sun’s setting rays 
shadow men, women and children 
bent low over the hard soil, tilling 
potatoes, onions. 

This is the life that I know. These 
are my people, these poor Indians. 
One of those dingy adobe huts is 
the home I call my own. My face 
is bronzed like theirs, from the 
wind and the heat; my feet are 
crusted from walking barefoot over 
rugged terrain; my hands are 

strong and hard, from loading and 
| unloading packs on our llama ani- 
mals, from carrying heavy pails of 
water, from building shelters in the 
mountains. I know what it is to 
endure cold and rain and dust 
storms that sweep across our plains 
and into our valleys. 

Most of my people know nothing 
at all about the true religion. The 
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majority of them cannot even make 
the sign of the cross! They never 
pray, and the only form of worship 
most of them know is that offered 
to the evil spirits when the crop 
has failed or a child is sick. 

Once when I was sick, someone 
suggested that I be carried to the 
nearest church (many miles away), 
where I could look at a chalice and 
be cured. Funny thing: I got well 
soon after looking at that chalice! 
You can imagine how incidents like 
that foster all the silly superstitious 
practices and strange beliefs of my 
people. 

I speak of them as “‘silly,” for I 
am now beginning to realize just 
how empty and useless are these 
beliefs of my people. You see, about 
two years ago, after many difficul- 
ties and much persistence, I was 
received into the minor seminary 
run by the gringo Maryknoll Padres 
here in Puno, Peru. I’m certainly 
glad to be here; to get a chance 
to learn about God and prepare 
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myself for work among my people. 
But it wasn’t easy for me to come! 
The first time I got the idea of 
being a priest was when my parents 
took me to Mass, celebrated but 
once a year in our tiny a near 
the peninsula Of paves PEACE 
Chucuito, on | 
the western end © 
of Lake Titi- | 
caca. I was 7 
dazzled and in- | gg, 
spired by the 
priest and his 


altar boys. I told my pons pr oo ; 


wards that I wanted to be a priest. 
I was only nine years old at the 
time, and my family laughed at 
my “impossible”? dream. 

“You are too young,” they said, 
“to think about such a thing. Be- 
sides, you are an Indian, and all 
the priests come from the raze fina 
(the finer class); they are men with 
‘golden hair and golden eyes.’ And 
do you know what priests do? They 
take money from people for mak- 
ing signs and saying a lot of for- 
eign words no one can understand. 
People talk against them for what 
they do; and when priests die, their 
people bury them with their faces 
towards hell.” 

These were just a few of the 
many things that my family said to 
me about the “strange”’ priests — 
and everyone seemed determined 
to make me change my mind. But 
I could not lose the desire I first felt 
that morning at Mass. All day and 
all night, tending the sheep or lying 
awake on the straw floor, I kept 
my vision of the priesthood. 

I recalled how poor I was. I 
couldn’t even speak one word of 
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Spanish or do simple arithmetic. 
I began to grow despondent. I 
looked at myself: little Hilario the 
Aymara Indian lad, barefooted and 
dirty, with a ragged poncho over 


eid ante aires and an old chullo 


a covering his 
long black hair. 

- Still Hilario the 
shepherd boy 
dreamed of 
~~ being Padre 

_ Hilario the pas- 

an ets = tor. Finally my 
annie agreed to let me go in 
search of my ideal. 

I got up at four o’clock one morn- 
ing and walked three hours till I 
came to the edge of the lake. There 
I managed to get a balsa boat to 
carry me across. All day long, we 
slowly made our way over the calm 
waters of Titicaca toward the town 
of Puno. Soon I was begging the 
Maryknoll Padres for admission to 
the seminary. They kindly took me 
in, gave me some better clothes to 
wear and some nourishing food to 
eat. As I mentioned, that was over 
two years ago. I have studied hard 
to remain in the seminary, for I am. 
sure God wants me to help my peo-_| 
ple. I almost cry when I think of | 
how much they need a priest, and | 
the help he can give to them 
through the Mass and the sacra- 
ments and Christian instruction. 

I know that poverty is no obstacle 
to happiness, especially if one has 
the consolation of the love and 
mercy of God. In the understand- 
ing my people are very poor; I can 
help that kind of poverty! 

I keep saying to myself: “My 
people need me!” an 
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A Vocation is a mystery. 
They call it, 

In official language, 

“An attraction for the life.” 
How did it start? 

A book, a friend of yours, 


Some “real good guy” you knew. 












gybe it was that fifth-grade hero worship for the priest 
at all boys have, 
ut yours stayed on. 
You try to give some reasons for it 
But it's really hard to say just why 
You made the choice you did. 
And that’s because God made the choice, 
Not you. 

isn't that He tells you in a blinding vision, 

St. Paul. 
ie doesn't even whisper softly to your heart 

we were told when we were very young) — 

ot really, anyway. 

etakes you as you are, in love with yourself, 
Mostly, 
And Him very little. 
He gives you dreams of great accomplishments 
for yourself, mostly, 
And Him very little. 
And it doesn't matter, really; 
God uses every earthy woy: 
The great romance, escape, most anything, 
Aslong as it can be outgrown. 
There is adventure in a Vocation. 
Not the adventure of a midnight sick-call in the jungle, 
Or a journey over mountain trails on horseback. 
It is the adventure of losing yourself .in the will of God; 
Of discovering God's plan for the future of the world, 
Not yours. 
His plan is never just what you expected. 
But it’s always new, 
Always exciting, 
Always a challenge, 
And it's His. 
This is the adventure: 
The leap into the dark, 
The readiness for anything — 
re He wills that you should do, 


Where, 

With whom, 

Because and in the way, 
He wants it. 


That's a vocation. 
— Robert Ledogar, M.M. 
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@ lhe Lions Who Played Cupid 


BY EDWARD A. McGURKIN, M.M. 


® HOw ouR smart African lions helped to preserve the marriage 
bond and reunited an estranged couple, was told to me by 
Father Jan Hendriks, who was pastor of Sayusayu, the scene of 
this true story. 

A boy named Mikaeli married a girl, Lulu. Mikaeli’s father 
paid the proper dowry, ten cows. The cows went to Lulu’s 
father, and Lu:i!u came to Mikaeli. The marriage was witnessed 
in church. Later there was a squabble — just one of those little 
affairs, you know; but magnified by gossip and the passage 
of time. 

Lulu went home to her daddy. Daddy took her side, declared 
the marriage all off, and told Mikaeli’s pop to come and take 
back his old cows. Mikaeli and his father stood firm, said the 
marriage could not be broken; the cows belonged to Lulu’s 
father and were his for keeps; and Lulu should come back to 
her spouse. Neither family would budge. 

Lions in the neighborhood got wind of the disputed cows. 
Lions had no interest in the dispute but cows were desirable 
tidbits. One night they raided Lulu’s dowry; that is to say, 
.the ten cows. By morning, the cows were all in the past tense. 
Nothing remained but bits of filet mignon here and there, and 
some meatless T-bones. 

Lulu’s father, who way down deep was a sensible man, gath- 
ered up the remnants of the lions’ feast and sold the meat. To 
Lulu he spoke a command: “The cows, your bride price were 
given to us and never taken back. Now we cannot give them - 
back. So you are still Mikaeli’s lawful wife. On your way!” 

Lulu went back to Mikaeli. He agreed to bury the hatchet, 
and Lulu buried the rolling pin, and they hit upon a mode of 
peaceful coexistence. They resumed light housekeeping and the 
lions lived happily ever after. 











EDITORIAL: 


The Tragedy of Bernie Nunez 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ «a younc ex-GI arrived in New 
York City the other day, having 
just been discharged from the 
United States Army after complet- 
ing his two-year hitch of service. 
He was twenty-year-old Bernie 
Nunez, en route to his wife in Cali- 
fornia, where he had sent her to 
await the birth of their first child. 

Bernie’s only reason for stopping 
off in New York was to say ‘“‘Hello” 
to an older brother who lived there 
and whom he had not seen in sev- 
eral years. During the course of his 
stay, Bernie and his brother visited 
some relatives. On the way back 
to the brother’s house, they de- 
cided to stop off at a store and 
play a few games of shuffleboard. 

As they played, a group of men 
jeered at the brothers for speaking 
Spanish — the only language Bernie 
knew. The older brother left the 
game for a few moments; and when 
he returned, he found both Bernie 
and the men had gone. Thinking 
that Bernie had left for home, he 
started out after him. As he came 
out of the store, five men jumped on 
him, cursing and swearing at him 
because he was ‘‘a Spik who won’t 
talk English.”” When the beating 
was ended and he had regained his 
feet, he saw Bernie lying in the 
street badly battered, his skull 
crushed in by repeated kicking. 
Thus death came to the young 
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ex-GI, whose offense was that he 
knew only his own native language, 
For Bernie was a Puerto Rican. As 
an American citizen, he had been 
drafted like any other youth and 
he- had served his country even 
if he couldn’t speak the language 
of the majority. 

It is difficult to say who were 
the real victims of this tragedy: 
Bernie, who was kicked to death 
for speaking Spanish; an innocent 
wife and orphaned unborn child; or 
the seven men who were later 
arrested for homicide in connection 
with the attack. Regarding these 
seven, the tragedy is heightened 
when we read their names — names 
that indicate Irish and_ Italian 
ancestry — names that are Chris- 
tian and probably Catholic. If we 
had to pick the real victims, we 
would choose these seven men who 
will have to live out their lives 
knowing that they put a fellow 
human being to death solely from 
prejudice. 

By their bigoted, senseless, and 
intolerant deed, these seven men 
allied themselves with those who 
put Christ to death. By their 
act, they gave concrete denial to 
any belief in the essential Catho- 
lic doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
It is this doctrine that makes all 
of us one with Christ. It is this 
doctrine that teaches us that what 
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happens to any man, anywhere, 
happens to each one of us. 

As a result, each one of us had 
a share in the death of Bernie 
Nufiez. Each one of us suffered a 
loss when the ex-soldier was cut 
off from the Mystical Body. In the 
death of Bernie Nunez, each one of 
us became a victim of ignorance 
and prejudice — the real reasons 
for the attack. 

What happened to Bernie Nunez 
is the final demonstration of the 
ultimate effect of prejudice —a 
disease that comes on not of a sud- 
den but one that is developed over 
years —a disease that is caught 
from elders, both parents and friends 
—a disease that twists and dis- 
torts—a disease that destroys 
Christ in the soul of a man, that 
makes him a traitor to the princi- 
ples of his Church and country. 

Every decent person can but 
experience horror and repulsion 
when he reads the story of Bernie 
Nufiez. Yet how guiltless are we? If 
we have ever referred to other 
nationalities by opprobrious names, 
ifwe have ever discriminated against 
a person because of color or race, 
if we have ever suggested our own 
superiority, we have demonstrated 
a lack of comprehension of basic 
Catholic doctrine. 

The Catholic teachings on the 
unity of mankind must be spread 
everywhere: in home, school, church, 
factory, and office. We must remind 
all men that we are all children 
ofacommon Father; that the human 
person is clothed in spiritual dig- 
nity; that the Gospel of Christ 
teaches the law of love. a 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 191] by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
. . » Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xil in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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/Maryknoll’s My Home 


If you can stand the pace, follow a seminarian through his day. 


BY GRAHAM McDONNELL, M.M. 


@ ®@ tu1s 1s the home we call Mary- 
"knoll. It is home for many reasons. 
| Recall the place you call home. 
Memories will include the house you 
lived in, the room you shared with 
_your kid brother, the school where 
we you learned the A B C’s, the church 
where you, your brothers and sisters 
were baptized, and went to Mass on 
Sundays. Hike days and the hours 
of football on the big lawn across 
‘the street, and the reluctant hours 
i of mowing your own lawn. 
_ Add the stores down at the corner 
| — the barber shop and the garage. 
|The nightly task of doing the sup- 
“per dishes is one you won’t soon 
forget. 
' If you take this panorama of 
“memories and line them up, you’ll 
"have a busy day at Maryknoll. In 
one way or another, we have them 
all right here: a place to eat and 
"sleep, a place to pray, even a bar- 
“ber shop. The chances are you 
“might be the barber with many a 
"head of hair to practice on. 
Where can one have at least 200 
' persons he can call his brothers and 
mean it? That happens here; after 
a few years of living with this 
T‘family” it is easy to recognize a 
Melassmate by his shadow or walk. 
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We are all here for one reason, 
*“Goand teach ALL nations.” These 
words of Christ to His Apostles are 
carved in letters of stone over the 
main entrance of our home at Mary- 
knoll. Through these doors veteran 
missioners return from distant parts 
of the mission world. Through these 
same doors we hope to leave our 
home, the Knoll, for those same dis- 
tant points in the near future. But 
first, there are things to do and 
things to learn. 

Edgar A. Guest once remarked 
that “it takes a heap o’ livin’ in a 
house t’ make it home.”” At Mary- 
knoll that means a life of prayer 
and study, not unmixed with work 
and recreation. This schedule has 
as its aim to make us good priests 
and reliable missioners — in a word, 
Maryknollers. 

That “heap o° livin’’’ starts 
early in the morning — too early it 
seems at times — as we tumble out 
of bed at 5:30 A.M. with twenty- 
five minutes to shave and bustle off 
to chapel. Sometimes that start is 
slowed down as we fall asleep on our 
knees, making the Morning Offer- 
ing. but the haze of sleep usually 
wears off in time to be in chapel 
for morning prayers. 
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The chapel is truly the heart of 
Maryknoll. Here, in the tabernacle, 
is the bond that links Maryknollers 
around the globe. Two hours or 
more each day are spent here in 
prayer and reflection. Here is the 
scene of ordinations, and here is 
where we take our Final Oath in the 
Maryknoll Society — making us 
members for life. In the quiet of a 
visit or thanksgiving after Mass, 
there is time for prayers, hopes 
and dreams of the future. 

After Mass, the busy day goes on 
from breakfast to morning duties 
— for where there is a lot o’ livin’, 
there is bound to be a lot of dust 
and dirt. For twenty minutes or 
so, while a squad is pushing the 
dishes through the huge machine, 
disdainfully called ‘“‘the monster,” 
the rest of us are cleaning up the 
building. Mops, rags and lots of 
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industry sweep away yesterday’ 
traffic. By 8:00 A.M., before any 
visitor makes an appearance, the 
building is ready for inspection. A 
brief skirmish with bedclothes and 
sinks in our rooms completes the 
cleaning program and we ar 
ready for the books. 

There is a great deal of time set 
aside for classes and studies. The 
subjects are the same as a semi- 
narian in India or Latin America 
or Rome studies: Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology, Scripture and 
Church History. In speech classes, 
we learn how to speak in public. 
Sermons are given monthly in the 
presence of classmates, a sympa- 
thetic but critical audience. 

“Refectory” is our name for the 
dining room; that is where each 
gives his first public sermon. Can 
you imagine a more distracted cor- 
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gregation for a person talking above 
the clatter of silverware and 
dishes? This sermon lasts for fif- 
teen minutes. Then, at a signal 
from the Rector, we may talk for 
the rest of the meal. On ordinary 
days when no sermon is scheduled, 
one of us reads from some interest- 
ing spiritual book. This pattern of 
reading at meals is interrupted only 
for visitors, a returned missioner, 
for example, or for special feast 


throughout the meal. 

Right after lunch we turn to 
almost a full hour of manual labor. 
In man hours of work around the 
building this amounts to hundreds 
of hours a day. There is always 
more work than time to do it in but 
agood deal gets done. Each one of 
us has an assigned job. It may be 
working in the pigpen for several 
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days, when talking is loud and fast . 





months or working in the garage, 
washing cars and making minor 
repairs. 

Dishes must be done and the 
corridors mopped again. At the end 
of our seminary course, we have 
tried our hands at just about every 
job. In some cases, we may have 
more than a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of some occupations. Take the 
tree-moving squad, for example: 
last year, they moved two dozen 
trees, good-sized ones, some as high 
as 30 to 35 feet. Using only a trac- 
tor and a few boards, they really 
pulled those trees around. 

After that hour of lugging trees 
around the property or emptying 
trash or doing dishes, there is a 
period of recreation welcomed by 
all of us. No matter what talents 
we have, after a few years we are 
bound to become proficient in one 
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KARDIAN 


He and hundreds like him prepare 
for the toughest job in the world. 
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or two of the games that are popu- 
lar here. Handball and tennis are 
favorites, besides the perennial soft- 
ball and touch football! and bas- 
ketball. On free days, rivalries 
between states or cities result in 
“Little World Series” or East-West 
All Star Games. 

After showers there are more 
classes scheduled. Then it is time 
for the rosary. This is a popular 
devotion with a special tradition 
here at Maryknoll. We divide into 
twos and threes and say the rosary 
while walking around the property. 
On the missions, this habit will 
stand us in good stead. We will 
then be saying our prayers while 
on the march for souls. 

After the rosary and supper, there 
is a short recreation period. On 
some days this is outside but once 
or twice a week we gather in the 
rec room for a smoke or a game of 
cards or just to sit and talk. There 
are bull sessions on just about 
any topic one can think of or 
suggest. Sometimes talk is serious, 
other times, humorous. Conversa- 
tion is always interesting. 

Several days ago four of us were 
chatting about vocations and ““Why 
Maryknoll?”’ Michigan, New York, 
Massachusetts and Ohio were repre- 
sented. We all had our reasons for 
coming to Maryknoll, and many of 
these reasons are similar. 

Then one seminarian asked, 
“How would you explain it to 
your buddies back home?” 

Another seminarian summed up 
our thoughts like this: “I'd like to 
give others round the world the 
same chance to know God that I 
myself had.” ee 
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ST. PAUL, at first a persecutor of the 
Christians, became their strongest, most 
eloquent missioner. His crowning glory 
ius his martyrdom for the Faith, in Rome. 















ST. PATRICK, Apostle 
of Ireland, lit the fire of faith in 

the heart of the whole Irish race. His 
missionary sons and daughters continue to 
carry the Cross and to preach the 

Gospel, baptizing the peoples of every nation 
into the heritage of their faith. 













ST. ISAAC JOGUES, heroic French Jesuit 
missioner in North America, dedicated 

his life and his priesthood to the Mohawk 
tribe. Captured, tortured, mutilated, he 
was finally killed for the Faith in 1646. 
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Adios Moses and Aaron, Adios 


Tidbits from Sister Francis Xavier's 
diary: 

july 16: The Habier is bucking like 
a cantankerous horse as we try to 
get into Ngchesar, one of the Caro- 
line Islands. Father Roszel, S.J., 
and four Maryknoll Sisters are to 
spend two weeks on the island 
teaching catechism. 

Right now, I’m surrounded by 
the baggage we need for our light 
housekeeping — everything neces- 
sary up to and including an accor- 
dion which is Sister Margaret 
George’s big drawing card for cate- 
chism classes. The kerosene cans 
for our two-burner stove add spe- 
cial “flavor” to the atmosphere. 

A little brown angel, with soft 
curls haloing her face, is sleeping 
quietly at my side, unperturbed by 
the loud motors, the hard bed or 
the kerosene smell. It’s for such as 
she that we are coming to Ngchesar. 
May God bless our efforts to teach 
His truth! 
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july 17: Yesterday we landed — 
and found we had to get to our 
house by rafts! It stands on stilts 
over the water. At high tide there’s 
nothing to do but take .to boats. 
Venice has nothing on this! 

Last night we went up to the lit- 
tle church, high on top of the high- 
est hill on Ngchesar, and said the 
rosary with our people. The local 
joke is, ‘‘The church is near 
heaven.”’ What’s more, the road is 
made of very rounded, slippery 
stones. We Sisters cut ourselves some 
walking sticks, for we can’t afford 
to have any sprained ankles. It 
would be much easier to negotiate 
that road on bare feet. 

Help came from an unexpected 
corner. Two brothers — Moses and 
Aaron, no less! — appointed them- 
selves my guardian angels. I was 
literally “led by the hands of Moses 
and Aaron” over the slippery rocks. 

Despite torrential rain, fifty chil- 
dren came to our house this morn- 
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, eager to study their religion. 
hey came up in their little canoes. 
fieen first and second graders 
om my class. One of my shining 
is Aaron. 

Tonight, evening classes open for 
ts. Twenty-five are expected 
¢ Sister Marya Celine’s class on 
Mass. The rest of us are baby- 
ters keeping the little ones quiet 
othat Mamas and Papas can study 
Frith peace of mind. 

“uly 19: Aaron and his friends took 
me to a distant village this after- 
noon. We stopped at each home as 
we went along. The houses are 
simple. 

When you put your head inside, 
uually a cheerful welcome greets 
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1— fyou. Many of these people are 
our | Christians; or at least, there is one 
tilts [Christian living with the family. 
res {Often taro and tapioca are cook- 
ats. fing on the clay stove, or a fish 
_ frying in coconut oil. At night a 
lit- jlantern provides a light but you 
gh- }can be sure the homework is light 
the | for children. We realize under what 
cal [conditions they have to study. 

ar 


july 25: After the evening class, 
Sister Margaret George brought 
ry {out her accordion. One of the very 
old women, Ilek, gasped, ““That’s 
like the one I used to play forty 
It | years ago!” Sister turned it over to 
te [her and her old brown fingers 
stroked the keys. 

ed At first we could not recognize 
id | any melody but gradually the tunes 
n- } came back to her. She gained con- 
as | fidence and tone. Her husband’s 
eS | eyes glistened with joy watching 
8. | her. Probably she had played thus 
l- | when he was courting her. Her 
- ff little grandchild stood at her knee 
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amazed to see Grandma in this 
new role. 

Outside, the moon was just com- 
ing up out of the sea. A big star 
hung glistening above it. Everyone 
was lost in reverie while old Ilek 
made that accordion sing. My own 
thoughts: “‘Lord, help them with 
Thy grace! We leave them in Thy 
loving care.” 

July 28: Father has been here off 
and on, as he goes to other islands 
to celebrate Mass for the people. 
It is rare that they have the oppor- 
tunity to hear Mass and go to 
Holy Communion. Tomorrow, our 
last day here, he will say an early 
Mass on Ngiwal and then come 
here for a second Mass. ; 
July 29: This morning the people 
watched the horizon for Father’s 
boat. He came in time for a nine 
o’clock Mass. The church was filled 
with Ngchesar Christians and also 
many people from Melogeok, half 
an hour away by canoe. Then the 
Blessed Sacrament was consumed. 
Once more, the people are without 
Our Lord’s presence. It’s a sad 
moment for everyone. 

We got ready to go on to the 
next stop. The boat was filled with 
kind gifts: lemons, fish, coconuts, 
crabs, onions and radishes. Old Ilek 
played a last tune on the.accordion 
and wept as she handed it back 
to us. 

All my little ones were clamoring 
to catch on to my hand as we 
walked to the dock. “‘Be good chil- 
dren,” I said as I jumped into 
the Habier. 

I did not dare look into their 
bright brown eyes as I called out, 
‘Adios Aaron! Adios Moses!” gg 
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Mama's sick so Papa has 
turned into a baby carriage. 





in Old Japan 


® every Japanese has a warm spot in his heart for the old Japan. 
This gives him a strong sense of belonging to a nation with brave 
and beautiful ideals. Thousands of Japanese come to meet and 
know Christ each year. Christ and the new life He brings to their 
souls become right at home in these Japanese hearts. Faith in 
Him is not something imported or foreign. Belief in Him is as 
Japanese as a papa’s pleased smile when someone praises his 
daughter. Sharing is a virtue that is woven into the warp and 
woof of Japanese life. Part of belonging to Christ is wanting others 
to share in that privilege. This doctrine touches a responsive 
chord in Japanese Christians. They have a deep and abiding 
love for the doctrine of the Mystical Body; work hard to live 
up to their responsibilities as members. an 
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SHAMBARIS 
St. Louis, Missouri, in the person of Father Louis Wolken meets some charme 
of Japan. Kimonos are expensive; western garb’s only virtue is cheapness, 


Maryknollers in Japan are salesmen. 
They use many methods to get 4 
foot in the door — in a polite way 
of course — to gain a hearing for 
Christ. Their efforts take many 
forms. Examples included on thes¢ 
pages are: Father Wolken with} 
children in one of Japan’s beautiful] 
parks. Fondness for nature is a real 
force in Japanese lives. Father Dow 
Vittengl (right) from Lake Placid; 
New York, visits a shack. Thesé) 
poor people are quick to sens 
that Father Vittengl respects them] 
despite their poverty. (Left) Father” 
Gregory Gilmartin, of Waterbury, 
Conn., preaches. His sermon # 
part of a procession. To see a pic 
ture of the procession turn the pages 




















Left: Christ is carried in procession down one of Kyoto’s main streets. 
Above: Choir practice at one of our missions. Below: A Scout leader with 


her Brownies. Scouting in all forms is popular in all parts of Japan. 
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Building a boat in a glass bottle is easy compared to 


tor at the Maryknoll House in Hong monastery. But a s 


on accounts, orders for supplies, office routine. 
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BY 


PAUL J. DUCHESNE, 


M.M. 


Nae he does. 


@ Fatuer Wituiam J. Downs, of lite nuns. He gets his exercise 
Erie, Pa., is the mission procura- walking back and forth to the 


hort walk does 


Kong. He spends his working day not give sufficient relaxation from 


checkbooks and other such para- In his spare time he likes to work 
phernalia of his job. He is also with his hands. When the Japanese 
chaplain to the cloistered Carme- occupied Hong Kong during World 
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War II, the Maryknoll Fathers were 
interned. In the looting there dis- 
a ppeared a six-foot orrery operated 
by an electric motor. An orrery is 





ss gates Rn ae 


The device ee 
takes its name e 
from the Eng- | 
lish Earl of 

Orrery who, | 
in 1700, built ~~ 
the first one © 








toshow the 
positions and 
motions of bod- 
ies in the solar © Tea 
system. His worked by means of 
hand-turned wheels. 

Father Downs had patiently fash- 
ioned his orrery in spare hours over 
a long period. It was quite an 
attraction in Hong Kong. The 
orrery was made from adapted parts 
of various pieces of electric appli- 
ances, wires, tubes, and so on. It 
was a marvel of improvisation to 
correct tolerance variations. 

The orrery was last seen on a 
truck in a Japanese victory parade 
in Hong Kong. After the war Father 
Downs wrote to General MacAr- 
thur; although the General promised 
todo everything possible, the orrery 
was never located or returned. 
Father Downs also built a large 
telescope. He ground the lens by 
hand; the frame and tube he made 
from odds and ends of plumbing 
equipment. He also did, some time 
ago, a relief map of Hong Kong, 








about five feet square and to scale. 
Father Downs is an amateur 
astronomer and architect. He is an 
accomplished sidewalk engineer 
who follows construction jobs as rec- 
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a sort of miniature ae 





reation. Recently he completed a 
“stained-glass window” out of 
pieces of colored glass glued to 
the ordinary panes. 
‘His reading, his conversations 
with other 
buffs, his think- 
ing — as you 
may imagine 
—all run to 
- those subjects 
that now seem 
to be most 
. attractive to 
our teenagers: 
Rial Sennett Pee automation, 
push-button ‘oon. radioactive 
isotopes and so forth. One is cer- 
tain this would have been _ his 
field, had he been born a little 
later and called to a different voca- 
tion. The other evening I heard 
him asking how high a polish local 
granite would take. He may be 
thinking of sculpturing, or perhaps 
has a plan I can’t even imagine. 
Our buff has been a professor and 
has a reputation of being a punster. 
His careful mind makes him a sharp 
proofreader, at which he helps out 
as a diversion. He plays cards but 
the game is too unreal for concen- 
tration; he wonders how often a 
given hand may recur in a million 
shuffles. He has a statistical mind 
and a phenomenal memory for fig- 
ures he likes. He is apt to disem- 
bowel an adding machine to see 
what makes it tick. With an old fan 
motor he made a Christmas tree 
rotate with all its lights blinking. 
When the electronic brain can 
teach us how t6 convert more 
souls Father Downs will be the first 
one interested. i 
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“THEY GO... * 


4S Sewers he, { 


~ 


. .. three Maryknoll Sisters, off to spend a lifetime giving the 
Faith to people who have never heard of Christ. 1957’s group 
is ready to join them. 


Trained and equipped, these Sisters need only one thing — 
the fare of $500 to get them there. 


They go in YOUR name, as American Catholic missioners. 
Can YOU get them started on their way? 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


eee to give the Sisters a lift overseas. 
Presb bo 5580S beh 5 05095505055 56 obs 04654020 605004105 00s 00500 d55c 5a ese'e 
PEPE ETE TLE eee CMY. covssccvecess Zone. « - State. .occcccccers 


As lone as | can, | will send $.... a month to 
aid your work. | realize | can drop this at will. 













































"8 &@1 woucp like to tell you about 


my aborigines. One is fifteen-year- 
old Johann who wants to be a 
priest but whose education is 
insufficient. A score are teen-age 
girls, eager for schooling so they 
can help their people. 

I know a little old woman who is 
seventy if a day, but knows only 
that she is ‘‘several tens.’’ As 
straight as an arrow, she can put 
in a good day on the mountain, 
chopping kindling wood and carry- 
ing heavy loads of it on her back. 

Her seven-year-old neighbor, in 
spite of a chest scalded raw by boil- 
ing water, still runs gaily with his 
net — almost as big as himself — 
bagging lovely butterflies that are 
marketable as specimens. 

There is an old gentleman with 
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The People 
Who Live 
in the Clouds 


What are teen-agers like 


in the hills of Formosa? 


BY ARMAND J. JACQUES, M.M. 


















a throw of homespun cloth, smok- 
ing his pipe on a slope opposite the 
chapel until time for services; a 
young farmer who tethers his buf- 
falo to a tree near the bell tower. 
There are the 
small fry who are 
always under foot 
during church 
functions. 

But I am get- 
ting ahead of my- 
self. My aborig- 
ines are part of 
Formosa, an is- 
land near China. 
It has a League of 
Nations popula- 
‘tion. Its people 
speak Mandarin, 
Hakka and Tai- 
wanese; the abo- 
rigines, ‘‘children of the moun- 
tains,” speak seven or eight sepa- 
rate dialects of their own. 

Mix these all together and you 
have some conception of the Tower 
of Babel that is Formosa. Anyone 
who stays here long must, almost 
in self-defense, acquire a working 
knowledge of three to five lan- 
guages besides his own. 

Who are these children of the 
mountains? Where did they come 
from? How did their language 
evolve? These are questions asked 
and answered by ethnologists and 
anthropologists, sometimes with 
absolute certitude, sometimes with 
plausible theories. But the best the 
experts on peoples and languages 
can do for the aborigines of For- 
mosa is to label them a proto- 
Malayan stock. Once freely roaming 
the lowlands and in undisputed pos- 
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session of this emerald isle, they 
suffered only natural losses by sick- 
ness and accident and intertribal 
warfare. 

When Chinese from the main- 
land overran the 
lowlands, the abo- 
rigines after some 
resistance with- 
drew to the moun- 
tains. In dignified 
seclusion, they si- 
lently set about to 
wrest a meager 
living from the 
hills. Fifty years of 
Japanese occupa- 
tion (1895-1945) 
saw the abolition 
of head-hunting, 
the outlawing of 
tattooing, the 
establishment of law and order — 
not always by the most merciful 
means. 

All the nations that have dabbled 
in the destiny of Formosa have 
left relics behind: the Dutch, their 
forts; the Chinese, their city walls, 
their dialects; the Portuguese, the 
name the island now bears, Beau- 
tiful Island — Formosa; the Span- 
ish, the Catholic Faith but piti- 
fully few missioners; the Japanese, 
their wooden shoes, their distinc- 
tive gardens. 

The aborigines now? They are 
docile, teachable people, to whom 
one is more likely to lose his heart 
than his head. 

My parish runs from Taichung 
in the lowlands where I minister to 
Taiwanese and mainlanders, to Pu 
Li halfway up the hillside, and on 
to Mei Hsi, aspot nearest to 
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heaven, where stands the chapel of 
Our Lady of the Mountains — a 
chain of eleven mission stations. 
] am an itinerant pastor. I have 
able assistants in two Maryknoll 
Fathers and two Manchurian 
Fathers recently ordained in Hong 
Kong. In the mountains where my 
faithful jeep transports me twice 
weekly, I have 1,500 children of 
the mountains under instruction. 

How is this possible? At the 
moment we have twelve men and 
two women catechists at work, but 
we need many many more. Our 
catechists are dedicated men and 
women. Because they have fam- 
ilies to support we must pay good 
salaries. 

For example, Agatha, who is 
twenty-one, helps to support a 
widowed mother and a little 
brother. She is zealous, intelligent, 
adaptable — speaking fluently 
Mandarin, Taiwanese, Japanese, 
her own Atryal and the Cho 
tongue. She is teacher, translator, 
catechist, practical nurse. Agatha 


‘is a treasure. 


Our mountain people are under- 
privileged in the truest sense of the 
word. They live in rude wooden 
shacks, roofed with slate and hav- 
ing earth for flooring. Chinks 
between roughhewn boards let in 
sunshine, rain and damp mountain 
air; tuberculosis is rampant. Up to 
the present, when these people sick- 
ened, they either recovered without 
help of any medicine or they died 
and were buried simply in the good 
earth with a homespun cloth 
wound about their bodies. 

Over a fire hole made of field 
stone they cook their frugal meals. 
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Grandma’s tattoos are out of style. 


They have always hunted and have 
caught the small trout of the moun- 
tain streams. In more recent times 
they have learned to raise rice and 
sugar cane, sorghum and vege- 
tables. They work hard, eat poorly, 
dress scantily. They are our 
brothers — children_of a common 
Father. We can give them no 
greater gift than membership in 
the Mystical Body by baptism. But 
now I envision for them a little ' 
easier livelihood, a life on a slightly 
higher level than they have so far 
enjoyed, one that becomes beings 
made to the image of God. 
When God bestows the gift of 
Faith on a simple people, they seem 
almost to see God. These mountain 
people of ours are drawn to Catholic 
missioners. It is not difficult to build 
on their natural virtues and raise 
them to higher things. an 
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Maryknoller building chapel —@g@ mission chapel j ai 
loved ones or as @ % 
for what Gi ha 
These 45 chapels are needed today in | 
Maryknoll’s overseas missions. Any one | 
of these chapels may be donated by you. 
Shizuanai, Japan, church with hall . . . . . $5,000 
Kambe, Japan, church with hall . . . . . . $5,000 
Wira, Africa, chapel . . . . . . . . . $5,000 
Mipa, Africa, chapel . . . . . . .) .) . $5,000 
Nyarombo, Africa, chapel . . . . . . . . = $5,000 
Musoma, Africa, chapel . . . . . . . «< $5,000 
Nan Chuang, Formosa, chapel . . . . « g~SCwSs«$5, 000 LS 
Kujo, Japan, chapel . . . . «$4,000 
Horobetsu, Japan, chapel . . . . . . . — ..s $4,000 
Motowanishi, Japan, chapel . . . . . . «$4,000 
lwamizawa, Japan, chapel. . . . . . . =. = $4,000 
Tomida, Japan, chapel. . . . . . . . . $4,000 
Shiohama, Japan, chapel . . . . . . . . $4,000 
lu Ku, Formosa, chapel with hall . . . . . . $3,000 
Po Tau, Formosa, chapel with hall . . . . . $8,000 
Riberalta, Bolivia, chapel . . . . . . . . = $2,500 
Progresito, Guatemala, chapel . . . . . . . $2,000 
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y ways Wanted, 
vito Offer 





Mass in 


rel a memorial for Jour mission chapel 
15 expresszon of gratitude 
Gq bas given you. 


Masonga, Africa, chapel . . . . . . . . $1,500 
Kowak, Africa, chapel . . . . . . . . ~~. «$1,500 














Rosana, Africa, chapel. . . . . . . . . $1 500 
Koison, Korea, chapelandland . .. . . .. $1,200 
Arequipa, Peru, chapel. . . . . . . .~ . $1,000 


Korea, 5 chapels needed, each . . . . . . +. += $1,000 


Taleahuano, Chile, chapel . . . . . . . «S$ =(850 
Xpechil, Guatemala, chapel. . . . . . . . $ 500 
Formosa, 6 chapels needed, each . . . . . . $ 500 
Korea, 10 chapels needed, each . . . . . . $ 500 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 
Dear Fathers: 





I enclose $........ for the chapel in..................... 
OM. 6 vw es sxcentindavenred ta ebatada hee dencdben 
i) WO aang ong oe os haw cued ncedeenaves aseesvnadur 

Rog My name. ......cccccseccecees 
ARGEG a4 S i ee ee ee 
ry eA im cS : 

“VW OOS = Gin ccccewes Zone... .State 


Praying for you 
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Where Money Goes 

Some time ago our diocesan newspaper 
published an article concerning contri- 
butions to private charities, missions 
and seminaries. The article stated that 
when appeals for money are made by pro- 
fessional solicitors in charity’s name, 
as much as 50% may go to the profes- 
sional solicitor. We have been setting 
aside a substantiai sum each year to be 
divided among our favorite charities. This 
sum represents a sacrifice. Imagine our 
distress when we realized that perhaps 
50% of this sacrifice was being handed 
out to professional money-raisers. 

Mrs. CHARLES HALE 

Fairview Park, Ohio 


® Maryknoll has no agents, solicitors, or 
professional fund-raisers of any kind. 
Every penny of every dollar sent to us 
goes directly into our work. No one in 
all the world gets a penny commission 
from us. We depend entirely on the offer- 
ings and free-will gifts of people. The 
Holy Father has given the Maryknoll 
misstoners the care of some 35 million 
souls in mission lands. It is only the 
charity of good people like yourself that 
makes it possible for Maryknollers to 
stay al their posts and bring hope and 
mercy and relief to the world’s abandoned. 
You can be sure that money sent to 
Maryknoll will go into the work of Mary- 
knoll and will not be used to pay agents 
of any kind. 
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THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 








Thoughtful 

I enjoyed the article, ‘‘Killers in the 
Jungle,” by Father Lennon. It brought 
out conditions I hadn’t realized existed 
in the Philippine Islands. It take 
articles like this to get the American 
people to start thinking and praying 
that nothing like this should ever hap- 
pen to us in America. 

BARBARA KOEHLER 

Winona, Minn. 


Not as Pretty 

My Harriet and her friend, Anna, 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Maryknoll seminarians are not as ‘‘pretty” 
as the Cadets at West Point, but they 
are sure a lot nicer and more friendly. The 
seminarian who showed us around in- 
pressed Harriet and Anna with the fact 
that Maryknoll is owned by the people 
who have contributed to it. Harriet and 
Anna both have a definite feeling of own- 
ership, and refer to it as “‘my Maryknoll.” 

NAME WITHHELD 

Philadelphia 


Young Rooter 
My little boy, Tommie, who is three, 


handed me a copy of MARYKNOLLand | 


asked me to read him a story. I picked up 
one of his own storybooks but he insisted 
that I read the magazine. Not thinking 
that I would find anything of interest 
to him, I opened the book to a picture 
of a half-naked baby and a very thin 
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mother. I told him a story about the 
misfortunes of little children on the 
mission fields and how the priests and 
Sisters are helping them. He _ inter- 
rupted me time and time again with 
prying questions. When I was finished, 
he ran to the cabinet and brought out a 
small empty vase. He explained that he 
was going to fill the vase with pennies 
to buy a bottle for the baby and bread 
for the mommie. Enclosed are Tommie’s 
pennies, plus some he begged. 
L. PILKINGTON 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Change of Heart 
May I, an Episcopalian, commend you 
for your unusual and meaningful publi- 
cation? There are, as we know, people of 
many denominations who take a dim 
view of missions. Their convictions, how- 
ever, would undergo a complete reversal 
if they could but see and read your illumi- 
nating magazine. I am not familiar with 
the standard of the Maryknollers, but I 
am sure that it must bear this inscrip- 
tion, “‘Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only.” 
Mary S. NUTWELL 
West River, Md. 


Short Story 

When I was five years old, I wanted to 
be a priest. When I was nine years old, 
I wanted to be a missionary priest. I 
am now ten, and want to be a Maryknoll 
priest as soon as possible. 

JaMEs WELBY 

Key West, Fla. 


Good Example 
After reading your Want Ads to my 


_ eight-year-old son, he has decided to 


give up his cokes and ice cream each 
week so that he can buy bread for one 
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poor child in Chile. If he can do that 
I'm sure I can give up my cigarettes so 
I can buy a barrel of powdered milk. 

ERNEST PETTINGER 
San Fernando, Calif. 


Sympathetic 

This is one of those times when every- 
thing has gone wrong. The only thing to 
do is laugh. When I read your ad for a 
cow, it struck home. I feel a great 
bovine sympathy for a cow. Just like 
her, I’ve worked hard, done my best, 
gained nothing. So as sort of a joke on 
myself, I'm sending $20 for two-fifths 
of a cud-chewer for the kids. 

' NAME WITHHELD 

New York City 


Hypocrisy 

You pose as Men of God. That is 
hypocrisy. Your story on the hippo hunt 
proves that. The article was repulsive. 
God practiced and preached kindness to 
all living creatures. Maybe YOU never 
heard of the Golden Rule. Animals have 
feelings if not a soul. We, too, but for 
the grace of God, could have been born 
animals to be tortured by humans. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Merchantville, N. J. 


@ Father had no desire to torture an 


animal. He killed the hippo because it* 


was destroying the gardens of the natives. 
In one night, a hippo can do enough dam- 
age to bring starvation to many people. 


Fifth Column 
I think that you have a subversive 
working on your publication. He cut an 
article to make it seem that the padre 
ran over a child. Take warning now. 
ANNA HERBERT 
Pittsburgh 
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Slips That Pass in the Night Dept: Up before dawn to 
catch a plane to Santa Cruz, Bolivia, Father LEO BECHTOLD 
(Farrell, Pa.) shaved hurriedly. Later discovered that 
he had that you-know-what smile from ear to ear. His 
shaving cream had been toothpaste . .. Boys interested 
in the priesthood will do well to get hold of Father 
ALBERT J, NEVINS! new book The Making of a Priest. It 
tells ALL from vocation to ordination. Newman is the pub- 
lisher. The book is due early this Fall. 


: * © 















Ever since childhood, 70-year-old Dionisia 
wanted to make a gift to the Holy Father. She 
finally saved up about $3 and had one of our 
Padres send it to Rome. When a beautiful let- 
ter of thanks came from the Holy See, she was 
the happiest woman in all of Bolivia. 


* + 


Kindergarten enrollment in Japan considerably down, the 
result of Sangerism and abortions . .. New chapter of the 
Christian Family Movement opens in Cochabamba, Bolivia . 

- « Some 1,600 people taking a correspondence course in 
Christian Doctrine conducted by Father ALBERT MURPHY from 
his Catholic Center in Taichung, Formosa . . . Maryknoll 
conversions in Korea better than 3,000 a year. 


* * 


Unusual race: In honor of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, two dozen young men ran with a blazing 
torch between Bacalar and Chetumal (about 30 
miles), arriving at the Chetumal church in time 
to light the candles for the evening's Solemn 
High Mass . . . Thirteen Houston businessmen 
sponsor pickup truck for our Bolivian mission. 
One is Jewish, six Protestant, six Catholic. 


= * 


Father JAMES McNIFF to go to Bogota, Colombia, to assist 
in organizing Gonfraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
South America . . . Bishop ADOLPH J. PASCHANG hospital- 
ized in Hong Kong from stroke. He took a severe beating 
from Communists . . . Maryknoll Sunday School in Yong- 
tong, Korea, so crowded it must be held ina tent... 
One Maryknoller in Korea distributed 93,000 pounds of 
rice, 30,000 pounds of flour, 9,000 tins of powdered 
milk -- all a gift of our Catholic Relief Services. 
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Underneath the 
Apricot Tree 


BY WILLIAM R. BOOTH, M.M. 


gpurRinG one of the violent per- 
secutions of the Catholic Church in 
Korea, Bishop Simeon Berneux was 
hiding in a small village on the 
outskirts of the town of Chin Chon. 
Close beside a Christian’s house in 
which the bishop was sheltered 
stood a flourishing apricot tree; it 
threw its beneficent shade over the 
little yard in front of the house. 
From that tree the district later 
took its name of Talgoo Mooree 
(Apricot Village). 

Bishop Berneux escaped from 
this hiding place but later was 
apprehended. Together with six 
priests of the Paris Foreign Mission 
Society, he was sentenced to death 
and beheaded in the year 1866. 

Seventy years passed; the era of 
persecution, with its glorious record 
of martyrdoms, had long come to a 
close. One day Mrs. Bernadette 
Rhee was reading her copy of the 
Korean Catholic monthly maga- 
zine. One article was devoted to the 
life and missionary labors of the 
saintly Bishop Berneux. Among 
other incidents, the article told of 
the time he hid in the house beside 
the well-known apricot tree. The 
inspiring history of the intrepid 
bishop, with all its details, made 
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a deep impression on the mind and 
memory of Mrs. Rhee. 

By the misfortunes of war — 
World War II and the Korean War 
that followed shortly after — the 
peaceful existence of the Rhee fam- 
ily was rudely shattered, and they 
became refugees. Mrs. Rhee had to 
find work. She was hired’ by the 
Church. So it happened that a 
decade and a half after reading the 
article in the monthly Catholic 
Visitor, and much to her own sur- 
prise, Bernadette Rhee found her- 
self employed as a catechist in the 
town and district of Chin Chon. 

“Oh yes: Chin Chon, Bishop 
Berneux, Apricot Village.’’ 
Mrs. Rhee began to make inquiries 
about a locally famous apricot tree. 
Sure enough, there it was; not the 


original one, of course, but a shoot _ 


from the parent tree — a vigorous 
shoot bearing many luscious apri- 
cots each year. 

The people in the house shaded 
by the tree were pagans and had 
never heard of Bishop Berneux or 
even of the Catholic Church. But 
now they are fervent catechumens. 
May we not say, thanks to grace, 
a wide-awake catechist and a fruit- 
ful apricot tree? | 
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KNOLL MISSION WANT AD 


The U. S. Government encourages your charity by declaring 
gifts to Maryknoll deductible for Federal income tax purposes. 
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BICYCLES 


« 


A SACK OF 
CEMENT 

used in the construction 
of churches in Shinyanga, 
Africa, costs $2.50. How 
many sacks for you? 


at $40 each 

quested by our 
sioners in Taick 
Formosa, to s 


teachers to relig 
classes. Three b 
needed. 





AUTOMOBILE DISPENSARY 


for medical char- 
ity among Indi- 
ans in Bolivia. 
We have a Sister- 
nurse. Can you 
put her on 
wheels? Cost, 
$2,000. 


BELL AND TOWER 


are needed for a mission 
station in Korea. The 
bell, $60; the bell tower, 
$80. Theringing bell will 
remind people of God. 
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TIRES 


Our 1929 Ford in 
Chile deserves a few 
medals. The Ford is 
not tired but needs 
four tires at $10 each. 
Can you retire that 


? 
+ cash? 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


chapel to serve the 
convent where In- 
dian girls are be- 
ing trained to be 
Sisters in Puno, 
Peru, can be do- 
nated as a memo- 
rial. Cost, $3,000. 
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WINDOWS 


for the parish hall 
of a mission in 
Peru can be do- 
nated for $15 each. 
Let the light in; 
keep out the cold. 





are ur 
closet 


a church in the Phi il 
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At any time of the day, with any 
ubject you are teaching — stir them 
new interest with a quiz, a riddle 


zle from : 
slo om used at adult parties, so clear and 


The Students’ Copy of the entertaining and well-worked-out, 
Maryknoll Magazine teachers assign them for homework. 


i ! 
Pages of questions (and answers), i re ee 


rossword and other puzzlesbound Why deny yourself — and your class 
into the middle of Maryknoll’s mag- — this wholesome Catholic teach- 
azine, teach geography, social stud- _ ing aid. It is sold at cost! No charge 
ies, history, religion, English and for unused copies, and no need to 
imaspelling —so fascinating they are return them! 





=" he Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 


Please enter a bulk subscription to STUDENTS’ COPY of the MARYKNOLL , 
sh Magazine as indicated — published September through June: 


4) Bulk subscription, ten copies or more to same address, Sc each. Payment . 
is monthly or yearly, as you choose. 


C] Please send me a free sample. 











Bartolome Las Casas, 
of good family, came 
to the New World as a 
conquistador. He fought 
the Carib Indians, and 
became a wealthy West 


Indian owner of slaves. 













1. A sermon on the Indians moved 2. Joining the Dominica 





him to change his life. He set his Las Casas was ordained. He 
slaves free, gave away his wealth. 


to Guatemala to do mission 





“— ir 
3. Las Casas later traveled to 4. As Bishop of Chiapas, he forbid 5. He died in Spain at the age fi] i 


Spain, persuading the King to absolution to anyone who enslaved 92, while still defending the libeg et 
pass laws ending Indian slavery. or abused the Mexican Indians. of the Indians whom he so love 


. 
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